THE   TARIFF   WALL

But no publishing business was ever more of a personal
concern than that of John Lane. Whether in England or
America, he <zcas the business. The maintenance of this
personal control meant a constant journeying between
London and New York. At first a pleasure, these per-
petual de-placements at length began to tell on him, and
he crossed the Atlantic less often. Unfortunately, as
his visits declined in frequency, so also, for lack of
his personal supervision, did the New York House
decline in prosperity. Moreover, the American branch
largely, though by no means wholly, depended on
imported books, and business became very difficult,
owing to constant changes in the tariff regulations.
The American publisher who imported English books
was called upon to pay 15 per cent, duty on two-thirds of
the published price in England. For instance, if in
London a novel was published at six shillings, the price
to an English bookseller would have been four shillings
for a single copy. The American, who took a vastly
larger quantity than the English bookseller, naturally
paid less, two shillings per copy being the usual figure.
But the American Government, instead of charging 15
per cent, on two shillings, based the duty on four shillings
per copy. This was bad enough, but it looked as if the
then existing duties were going to be replaced by still
higher ones, and this prospect, combined with his
increasing desire to live a less strenuous life, prompted
him, not without reluctance, to close down his American
business, the stock and goodwill of which were trans-
ferred to Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company of New
York.

This was not all. With no one to control them, the
staff had got, to put it mildly, not a little out of hand,
which made it expedient to bring the enterprise to